THE    GREAT   TUDORS
tenants and distressed neighbours. Thus in a time of stress
there was often no one to perform good offices for the poor
and needy. Men found themselves friendless, neglected,
and deserted in circumstances more hopeless than ever they
had been brought up to expect.
Far more important for the seditious of East Anglia, who
rallied whole-heartedly to Kett's standard than this one
aspect of changing national life were the alterations in the
conditions of the people following upon the trend of events
all over the Western world. The basis of commerce was
shifting from the Mediterranean Sea to the Atlantic, from
agriculture and riches from the East to manufacture and
plenty from the West. At home it was a time of vagabonds
and pirates, when beggars were to be found loitering in every
street and common ground, ready to serve anyone who might
claim loyalty in the interest of rebellion or authority.
Though blame might be attached to their old masters, it
was not with the masters that the fault lay. The wonders
of the New World, in the form of gold, precious stones, and
metals, were brought back to Europe in ships destined, not
for our own ports, but for the ports of other countries. So
much new wealth in the chests of foreigners reduced the
value of our own coinage in its relation to the coins of other
countries. Thus it was made difficult or impossible for
our impoverished merchants to purchase from abroad. At
home the new discoveries had their peculiar bearing upon
shops and markets* Commodities which could be exported
to other lands increased in value to a point which in home
commerce placed them beyond the purse of all but the
richest citizens. In 1548 an order had to be issued to pre-
vent the further export of leather, and many a fellow
must have then been shoeless for the first time. Clothes
were at a premium for the poor. Wool commanded very
high prices from foreign manufacturers, and that which had
before been made into garments to be worn at home was no
longer sold in England, but sold to manufacturers in
Flanders prepared to pay a much higher price. As a con-
sequence of foreign fashions the elegant clothes of the rich
became even more conspicuous. To meet the profitable
foreign demand for wool at high prices, ploughed land was
hastily being turned into pasturage, and common lands
were being wrongfully enclosed. It seemed that there could
be no point at which this chain of evil circumstances and
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